The Story of British Diplomacy
Castlereagh for England, Talleyrand for France, Nesselrode for Russia, saw clearly what each of them meant. Canning did not enter the Liverpool Cabinet as President of the Board of Control till 1816, a year after the Congress had done its work. He was therefore the Foreign Secretary's Cabinet colleague when, as will presently be seen, he attended the Aix-la-Chapelle conferences. As regards the resettlement of Europe, Canning and Castlereagh agreed with each other on most of the essential points. They both showed themselves equally penetrated by the ideas of Pitt in thinking-the undue preponderance of Russia not less dangerous to the world's tranquillity than the ascendancy of revolutionary France.
The first antidote to the Russian peril was the readmission of France under her new king into the comity of great Powers. Here, then, at Vienna, Castlereagh might count upon the support of Talleyrand, who, playing entirely for his own hand, awaited the cropping up of some question, disagreements about which might help his own country. Thus the subject either of Poland or Saxony might divide Europe into halves; any of these issues might procure an ally for France. The Continental statesmen with whom in this enterprise Talleyrand had to lay his account were the Prussian representative Hardenberg, and his compatriot Stein, who was at Vienna, less as Harden-berg's colleague, than to offer his advice on any military topics that might arise. The smaller states were represented by Lowenheim and Schoell Metter-nich presided over the meetings. Castlereagh was already his acquaintance. The two men became at Vienna not only colleagues, but up to a certain point
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